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INTEODUCTION. 



The Book is ever open — in the flush of dawning day, 

In the silence of the woods at noon, thro' evening shadows 

grey; 

And when night falls and earthly lines our gaze no more may 

mark, 
It matters not — ^weird letters these — we read them in the dark I 

The Book is ever open — ^there's a page for April honrs, 

With their butterflies and singing birds, their lavish wealth 

of flowers ; 
A page for Autumn too, and oh I no words can tell how fair 
Are the golden and the crimson hues illuminated there I 

The Book is ever open — alas I men will not heed. 
And what avaU is written tale which eyes refuse to read ? 
'Tis God's own Book of Nature, and He gilds it from on high. 
But the mists of earth encompass them and hide both pa@a an.^ 
sky, 



Yet come, oh, come I dear little ones, the Book was meant for 

you, 
It has pictures without number, stories wonderful yet true ; 
Dear older ones of dreamy youth, see how its brightness flings 
The halo of its poetry across earth's coromon things. 

Yet more, ye worn and weary, whose hopes have long gone by, 
'Twill bring life's freshness back again, if only ye will try ; 
A Father wrote it for ye, it is a Father's plan 
On all its divers pages to stamp His love to man. 

The heavenly in the earthly He means that we should trace. 
And in Nature's outer workings, the inner ones of grace ; 
Deep lessons He has hidden there 'neath each familiar line — 
Oh, strange and mystic Volume 1 thou art indeed Divine. 

The Book is ever open — a treasure-house untold ; 
For its happy things and pleasant things, thank God a thou- 
sand fold ; 
Thank God for all we read there as our mortal way we wend, 
Thank God that thro' eternity the Book shall never end ! 

M. K. M. 
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FITTING IN. 



The spring had just turned to summer, and 
the mountain-ash was coming into flower. 
People said the spring was gone. No such thing, 
it had only grown into summer, just the same 
as by-and-by the summer itself would ripen into 
autumn, and just the same as your childhood 
does not go, it only develops itself into manhood. 
We keep our former selves all our lives long — at 
least we ought to do so — sensible people do; We 
are, as years go on, what we were before, with a 
little more added to it, that is all. 

True, we cannot tell the exact line between 
spring and summer, any more than we can tell 
the exact moment when yo\\:t \x^^:cisr^ \i^^^c$^ss55j%. 



childhood and your childhood merges into youth. 
We never do know in nature where one thing 
perishes and another begins. It is not her way 
to tell us ; indeed, how can she ? for there are 
no breaks in her chain, there are no gaps that 
we can jump over ; it all flows on so smoothly 
like a strain of music, one note melting into 
another ; or like a story without an end, and not 
even divided into chapters. . 

But we were going to talk about the moun- 
tain-ash. Not one tree, but hundreds of them, 
were climbing up the lower sides of a beautiful 
moimtain range, looking over miles and miles 
of distant landscape. Larger and larger, and 
greener and greener had the young leaves been 
growing, and now for the blossoming! They 
were covered with soft, creamy heads of flowers, 
which tossed about in the breeze like the crests 
of the waves at sea. Long ago the sea had 
rolled, they said, just below, and now that its 



waters had turned to other channels, it would 
seem as if it had left its reflection on those 
dancing, foam-like mountain-ash flowers sweep- 
ing up the hill side. 

Nobody objected to their growing up there, 
but a few trees had wandered down into the 
fields below, which was a great offence to the 
good man who cultivated the land, and he was 
apt to be very severe upon them. 

"Just look at those idle blossoms!" he ex- 
claimed one day, as he went his daily rounds, 
and paused before a tree in full flower. "What- 
ever is the good of them? If they were apple 
blossoms now, it would be fine; but nothing will 
come of these, and it's all a fuss about nothing. 
There's the tree eating up my soil, and giving 
me nought back. I'll have it down by-and-by, 
when there's a little time on hand." 

Meanwhile the weeks grew and the grass 
grew, and the corn and the despised \!c^<5^ssi^^i^isi^- 
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ash grew on too. Its flowers had all turned now 
into small clusters of green berries. That was 

ts dullest time; it was its middle life, the 

beauty of the spring gone by, and the mellow 

ripeness of autumn not begun. Nobody took 

any notice of it, not even to grumble at it, and 

suppose to be overlooked altogether is more 

rying to us even than to be scolded. But a 

ittle tinge of red was creeping over the dark 
green berries, brighter and brighter day by day, 

ill at last the farmer could not help stopping 
again to have a word to say to the useless tree 
which dared to look so brilliant. 

"Ah!" he said, "I remember, that tree was 

be cut down, and so it shall when the crops 
are in. I've no patience with it ! a stuck-up 
thing, putting itself so forward, and yet with no 

ruit for us. Those fine red berries, with all 
their make-believe, ain't any good to man nor 
hoBBt If the world were only cleared of such 
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lumber, now, there would be more room for my 



com." 



Ah ! the farmer did not know that our minds 
want feeding as well as our bodies, and that 
God has made beauty for the one just as much 
as He has bade the corn grow for the other. 

Neither did the family of tomtits know it, 
who at this moment settled on the mountain- 
ash-tree. They came, as they were wont, one 
following the other, till you wondered when they 
would end. And very pretty they looked as 
they clung to the scarlet clusters, with their 
long tails and their velvet heads, and such mites 
of bodies between. Only that, according to the 
farmer's ideas, anything that only does to be 
looked at is quite out of place in this work-a-day 
world. 

There was a vast deal of chattering going on 
betwixt the different members of the family, 
and their notes were so sharp and shrilly -^csxi. 



» 
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would have thought they were quarrelling, only 
that you happen to know what a loving house- 
hold they are. 

" It's my opinion," said the youngest of them 
decisively, giving his tail a knowing shake to 
enforce the idea, " it's my opinion these berries 
are a mistake. They were never meant for any 
sensible bird to eat." 

"I'm quite of your mind, child," said the 
mother ; " tasteless and insipid, and no nourish- 
ment. You'll never get strong and well-grown 
upon these. I wonder what they are put here 
for ! Come, my dears, we had better be going;" 
and then she led the way to the apple-trees in 
the orchard, where, at any rate, there might be 
some insects to be picked out of the buds. 

Poor mountain-ash-tree ! And was it really 
a failure ? Had it ripened its berries in vain ? 
Was it indeed a table spread, and yet with no 
^ests who cared to sit down to it ? 
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Do not be in a hurry. The fitting time was 
coming. The rightful guest was at hand. 

Hark ! What strange call was that ? It 
seemed to come from the middle of the tree. 
It was something like the blackbird's, but louder 
and harsher. Our voices have disturbed the 
stranger, and away he flies ; and his dress is like 
the blackbird's, too, save and except that nearly 
all round his throat is a circle of pure snowy 
white, such as no blackbird ever had. It is 
a distant relation, the ring-ousel. Now he 
comes back with a strong, vigorous flight, bring- 
ing several companions with him. You see 
what they are come for. They attack the 
mountain-ash berries with a will and a purpose, 
which shows what they think of them. The 
ground beneath is soon made scarlet with the 
skins which they fling down when they have 
sucked the juice ; and if ever birds enjoyed their 
dinner, the ring-ousels did theirs upon the poor 



despised berries which other creatures had 
passed by. 

Day after day there they were, just the same, 
till the berries were quite gone, and then — ^the 
ring-ousels departed too. 

They never told us whence they came — ^they 
left no word behind to say whither they were 
gone ; only this we know, that things fitted in, 
one to the other, on that green hill-side, just 
as they do in human lives; and that at the 
very moment when the ring-ousel was wanting 
the mountain-ash berries, then the mountain- 
ash berries were ripe and ready for the ring- 
ousel. 



" God also hath set the one over against the 
other." — Eccles. vii. 14. 

" The thing is prepared by God." — Gen. xli. 
32 {marginal reading). 



THE SORKOWS OF THE PAST. 



The autumn leaves had faded ; they had fallen 
as leaves do, each in its own way. Don't you 
fancy the trees are as individual as we are, and 
that they keep their own habits, and their own 
likes and dislikes, and perhaps their own ways 
of thinking ? At any rate, these, as they had 
been different in their lives, were different also 
in their deaths. The elm leaves had fluttered 
down hurriedly in pale, sickly-looking showers ; 
the chesnut leaves slowly and more measuredly, 
in large brown flakes, so dry and crisp to walk 
upon ; the beech leaves, oh ! you could not say 
that they had faded, they lay in such a rich 
golden carpet underneath the tall, stately trees 
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which skirted the wood ; it seemed as if the very 
sunshine had fallen from heaven to earth. 

But they were all alike in this respect, that 
their work was done ; at least they thought so, 
and you might have thought so too. The 
branches stood up gaunt and bare against the 
sky, while the leaves, which had decked them 
once, lay damp and sad and still below them. 

*' What are you doing, old leaves?" asked a 
voice coming from nobody knew where. 

" Nothing," murmured the leaves, " simply 
nothing. What would you have us do ? What 
can we do ? There is nothing left us but the 
memory of the past." 

And everything seemed to echo back the 
words; the chill damp air; the dry dead 
boughs ; the drops upon the brambles, the 
same, yet, oh ! how unlike the summer dew- 
drops ; the smell of the moist, decaying leaves. 
Truly there seemed nothing of hope left in all 
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that wintry wood. Other leaves might clothe 
the trees in the spring-time; but these, what 
future oould there be to them ? 

The cold November rain came next — it 
soaked them through and through; then the 
Christmas snow came down tenderly and lov- 
ingly upon them, as if with its soft touch it 
would deal pitifully with those who clung so 
sorrowfully to the past. But it was obliged to 
melt at last, and the old leaves stood out in the 
spring-time sunshine, looking more woe-begone 
and forlorn than ever. 

Again the mysterious voice sounded through 
the forest — " Dead leaves, what are you doing ? *' 

The answer was the same, only in tones still 
more plaintive, — *' Nothing, save sorrowing over 
what has been. With the light of our life 
quenched ; with our glory and our beauty gone, 
never to return ; with the past so bright, and 
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the present so dreary, what can we do but 
sorrow f 

"But see/* said the voice again, "the old 
year is gone. The spring is coming ; she will 
soon be here, and will bring hope even to you." 

"The spring is nought to us," replied the 
leaves, coldly ; " we must sorrow still." 

The weeks passed, and the spring had come. 
Life and brightness were abroad upon the earth. 
A red flush was on the boughs, even to the very 
end of the smallest twigs. The clammy chesnut 
buds were bursting forth in earnest, and happy 
ringing notes of bird and bee were heard where 
all had been long so still and silent. Every- 
thing seemed to have a purpose, and nought of 
languor or laziness could you have found in all 
the country-side. 

Again came the persistent voice — "All the 
world is up and doing. Will you be the only 
mourners, the only slumberers ?'* 
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"Let us alone," sighed the leaves. "Leave 
us our past, our beautiful past ; it is all we have. 
Speak not to us of hope — there is no future 
for us." 

"You are wrong," replied the voice; "every- 
thing is meant to look forward as well as to look 
back. What has been is always to prepare for 
what shall be. Don't you know that the soil of 
the past is the best seed-bed for the future ?" 

" The future ! " echoed the sunlight, as it 
glinted through the young leaf-buds, down to 
the dull dark mass below. " Yes, there is a 
future even for you ; there is work even for you ; 
and if you will only try, I will help you to 
do it." 

" Up, up ! " cried the lark, singing in the 
height of the far blue sky; "you must Zoo/; 
up, and not down, and then there will be glad- 
ness for you, too. Why should you be left out, 
when the whole earth is so full of joy ?" 



"n 
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" Look around you/' whispered the sweet 
violet under the hedge ; " give something forth 
to others, and you will find you may be happy 

yet." 

But the perversa leaves turned from the blue 
sky, the lark, and the sunshine, and only 
hugged their past more closely and more deter- 
minedly than before. 

But— would you believe it? Could it be? 
A number of little shoots seemed peeping up 
even from the very midst of the fallen leaves ! 
Yes, it really was. First one, then another, 
unfolding each into three graceful bright green 
leaves, with a little bud between ; and one little bud 
became a white drooping flower. Then a second 
and a third, till ere long the whole mass of last 
year's leaves was hidden by the carpet of this 
year's flowers. The fair, trembling wood-ane- 
mones, nourished by their juices, had sprung 
from their very bosom. 
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" 0, spring-time, and sunshine, and flowers !'' 
cried the withered leaves at last, "you have 
conquered. There is work for us to do. We 
will turn from memory to hope; we can yet 
make the world happier and brighter, and so we 
will grieve no more. By our very losses we have 
been fitted for being useful, and the darkness and 
dreariness of our past we will strive to weave 
into the green mantle of the future ! " 



" God requireth that which is past." — Eccles. 
iii. 15. 

"Forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth to those things ^vhich are 
before." — Phil. iii. 13. 



FOE ALL AND FOE EACH ONE. 



It was May-day in a little country village. Not 
the sort of May-day we so often have now, — 
cold and grey and cheerless, — ^when the sun does 
not shine, and the flowers just open their eyes 
and then shut them up again, shivering, and 
the birds can find nothing to sing about, and 
the east wind has it all its own way. It was 
an old-fashioned May-day, as it was right it 
should be in that old-world place — out of the 
beaten track of life — of which I am speaking. 

There was the village green, with a few white 
cottages round it, their porches covered over 
with honeysuckle buds just coming into blossom, 
and the old grey church on one side, and the 
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parsonage and schools on the other ; all looking 
so strangely quiet in these days of rush and 
steam and excitement. You would hardly have 
been surprised to have seen the maypole in the 
midst, and the lads and lasses dancing round it. 

But there was nothing stirring just now. It 
was so still and dreamy, the very cuckoo's voice 
died away in an echo, and the starlings chat- 
tered more softly, as if they must not speak out 
loud. But there was no cloud in the sky, neither 
was there any shadow on the fair face of nature. 
The fields were bright with buttercups ; the little 
white knobs on the hawthorn hedges had here 
and there expanded into real genuine May 
blossoms; and just outside the village there 
was a wild bit of heath covered with gorse, 
in, oh ! such brilliant bloom, it made the heart 
dance to look at it. 

I suppose it was because it was so still, one 
was able to hear what the flowers were saying. 
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Yet, after all, perhaps it is the ncise in our 
hearts, and not the railway whistle, which hin- 
ders us from hearing it always. At any rate, 
the gorse was talking now, and it seemed to be 
about the sunshine that was streaming down 
upon it. 

" It's all for me,'* it said, proudly, looking 
up, without blinking, straight into the sun's 
face; "at least, for me and the rest of my 
family. I don't believe anybody else has any- 
thing to do with it. I don't see any gold any- 
where beside our own, unless, indeed, it were 
the buttercups, and they are such mean, vulgar 
things. So as it is only we who give back the 
sun's glory, why he must mean his rays on 
purpose for us : that is clear ; and, oh ! it's a 
grand thing, certainly." 

"Pardon me," said the hawthorn hedge; "it's 
a grand mistake you make, to my thinking. 
Just because you happen to be yellow, you fancy 
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you're a special favourite, and that, the world 
was made for you. Why, what else but the sun 
has unfolded our buds into these fair snowy 
blossoms, with their purple stamens? prettier 
to look at, and a vast deal more fragrant than all 
your gaudy, flaunting bits of gold ! " 

"Nonsense, silly flowers, both of you !" cried 
the starling, from the top of the church tower; 
"to think the sun cares for such as you. 
Why, he shines for all the great world, and not 
for you in particular. He gives out his light, 
of course, and you may use it if you like ; but 
whether you take it or leave it, don't suppose 
it makes any difference to him. There might 
be no flowers at all, and the sun would shine 
on just the same, you may be sure." 

There was a pause. If the starling spoke 
truth, it was rather a damper ; and though it 
might not make the sun's rays a bit less free 
to all, yet the thought that they were not 
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meant for them in particular took away the 
brightness and the cheer from them. But 
perhaps the starling was not altogether to be 
relied on. 

The silence was broken by a sigh, a gentle 
sigh, which seemed to come from the grass 
under the hedge. And so it did; it was the 
blue speedwell, who had been listening earnestly 
to what the starling had be§n saying. 

" Then I'm afraid I've been wrong all my 
life," she said, meekly. " I know I'm very 
humble and insignificant, and it is not much 
of the sunshine I can take in ; but still I did 
think it was offered to me as well as to the 
others, and that I might accept it, and give it 
back again, and rejoice in it. But I see now 
it was all presumption;" and with another 
sigh, still deeper than before, the speedwell 
shut up her sweet blue eyes, and bent her head 
down, till it was hidden in the grass. 
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A cloud had come across the sun. Was he 
grieved that the fair world on which he shone 
should doubt the freeness and the fulness which 
were meant for the lowly as well as the lofty, 
and so did he hide his face ? 

He was too far away for that, I suppose, but 
certainly the cloud did not pass. Another came 
up, and another, and they grew deeper and deeper, 
heavier and heavier. Then the rain began to 
fall — and how did it fall ? 

In a soft and gentle shower, one drop at a 
time. Its general purpose was to refresh the 
earth, but every single drop had its own special 
mission to every particular bud and flower-cup 
and blade of grass. There was no confusion, for 
each one came straight down from the sky, and 
fulfilled its own proper duty. The speedwell 
could not say, "Perhaps it was not meant for 
me," for the tiny drops came unasked to her, 
and to nobody but her. 
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The hawthorn hedge opened its buds and 
drank them in without a doubt or a question ; 
because, however it might be about the sunshine, 
it was quite clear there was a message here to 
every one of the parched and thirsty blossoms. 

As to the gorse, that was always rather stiff in 
its opinions, and never liked to give in, as every- 
body knows. Whether the rain had any softening 
effect upon it I hardly know, for another voice was 
speaking at this moment. It was not the starling's 
from the church tower ; perhaps it came from 
inside the church ; it seemed so near and yet very 
far off, and it was very solemn, though so soft 
and clear. 

*' Oh, flowers !" it said, " don't you know 
that both sun and rain come from the same 
Heaven ? Here is a lesson for you to learn, but 
it is a lesson with two sides. The good gifts 
from that great Heaven are offered to anybody 
and to everybody; they are free to all — ^that's just 
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like the sunshine ; and yet they have a separate 
mission, a special message to each, sent to that 
one and to none beside — and that's just like the 
raindrops. 

"And the message from both, alike to all and 
to each one, general and particular, is that — God 
is Love.^^ 



" And he shall be as the light of the morning 
when the sun ariseth, even a morning without 
clouds." — 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. 

" God so loved the world.'' — John iii. 16. 

"He shall come down like the rain into a 
fleece of wool ; even as the drops which water 
the earth." — Psa. Ixxii. 6. 

"As every man hath received the gift." — 
1 Pet. iv. 10. 



DOma AND UNDOING. 



Could it have been a sigh? There was not a 
breath of air stirring, so it could not have been 
the wind. It was quite early in the morning, 
before any one could have got tired or cross; 
and the dew was lying in round bright drops on 
the lawn and in the flower-cups, so they could 
hardly have been thirsty. 

Perhaps the world of man might have been 
worn and weary ; but the world of Nature was 
just as fresh as if on this bright summer morning 
it had waked up for the first time. There was 
not a cloud in all the sky ; the garden was full 
of bright colours and fairy forms, and the scent 
of the hay fields floating over it gave one a 
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delicious dreamy feeling, as sweet odours so often 
do. True, there was a kind of sadness in that — 
but this was not a human sigh, though a sigh it 
certainly was, and it came from a white rose- 
tree growing on the lawn. It had borne a 
blossom of peerless beauty yesterday ; but now, 
overpowered by its weight of dew, or by the 
increasing heat of the sun, slowly and sadly, one 
after another the fair white petals were dropping 
on the grass below. 

" Alas !" gasped the dying rose, *' I did my 
best. I have drank in the moisture ; I have 
folded my leaves at night, I have spread them 
to the sunsiiine in the morning. I have taken 
every pains to make myself perfect, and now, 
behold ! after all I am just going back again to 
the ground from whence I sprung.'* 

" What a fuss to make about a single flower!" 
said the oak-tree, which, though it grew in the 
field, took the liberty of spreading its branches 
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over the end of the lawn. " I suppose you have 
been so taken up with your own affairs, you have 
never thought of looking up at me. If you had, 
you would have seen that my troubles are on a 
much larger scale. You would have seen how 
red and heated I looked with the effort of getting 
my machinery in order for the spring ; then how 
faint I turned ; in fact I was so sickly, my friends 
thought I must be in a decline ; and though I 
am happy to say I am as fresh and green now 
as they could wish, I have still much hard work 
before me in keeping up my large house and 
home. But what is all this for ? Why, only that 
my leaves may fall at last, like yours. Take 
what care I will, I can't keep them beyond an 
appointed time. And it's just the same, year 
after year. I never get any forwarder, there's 
no progress, it's only beginning and going back, 
doing and undoing, that's all." 

" Well, it's only a matter of leaves and flowers 
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with both of you, at any rate," said an apple-tree 
in the orchard close by; "it's a great deal worse 
for me. Don't you remember what a show of 
blossom I had in the spring-time? and how 
people stood to look at me, and said what a crop 
there would be by-and-by ? • But, oh ! how 
sadly changed am I now ! Showers of my snowy 
petals, as delicate and pure as ever rose-tree 
could show, did I shed upon the orchard grass 
beneath, and what is left behind ? A few meagre 
stimted apples, hardly worth gathering for the 
garner. Nothing else, after that boundless 
wealth of promise, have I been able to perform. 
Doing and undoing; I can but echo the same 
words, only as my expectations were greater, my 
disappointment is more bitter than yours." 

There was a pause. The brightness of the 
morning had passed, and the clouds had begun 
to gather. The sea was there, not far off, but it 
had lain so stilli it only looked like another «k^ \ 
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stamp their trace and tell their story. You, too, 
snowy clouds, take from your old friend the 
same message. Oh ! if you could only see, in 
some of the far-off caves which I visit, how on 
the rocks are graven the marks of the raindrops 
thousands of years ago, it would help you to 
understand ; for just as immortal, only in a dif- 
ferent way, are the showers which fall from you 
so gently upon the grass and the flowers to-day. 
"And, oh children! all of you, believe that 
there's no such thing as failure. You are working 
out God's purposes all the while. You are 
carrying out His plans even when you have 
fallen short of your own." 



" The wind retumeth again according to his 
circuits. All the rivers run into the sea, .... 
yet unto the place from whence the rivers come 
thither they return again." — Eccles. i. 6, 7. 
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" Nevertheless, the counsel of the Lord, that 
shall stand." — Prov. xix. 21. 

"Every purpose of the Lord shall be per- 
formed." — Jer. li. 29. 



THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 



The Hennit sat in his cell, ^ithhis head resting 
on his hands^ deep in thought. A small lamp 
was burning on the table before htm, and an 
open Kvk. out of which he had evidently been 
r^^ading. lay there : yet when he raised his head, 
it was not to continue his studies, but to walk to 
the tiny lattice window, and gaze up to the star- 
lit s5y winh a long and an earnest gaze, as if 
searchmg fojr something he couli not dnd. 

** Would that I could see it tiitr/rS* he cried, 
''^that hoor CroiS$ to which I hare vowed mv 
KS?* Thev tell me that in a fiur-oJ land it is 
stara^^ by OvvVs hanvl ujvn tiie heavens, and 
that nigit after mght the children cf m^n may 
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look upon the blessed emblem of our salvation 
written in stars upon the deep blue southern 
sky. Happy people ! But I am not worthy. 
It is too great an honour for a sinner such as 
I am. I have given up home and friends and 
pleasure, that I might clasp that Cross to my 
heart. But, alas ! it is no more a reality to me 
than it was before. Could I see it like that, 
even afar off, as the stars, I could bow my 
whole being to it, and be satisfied." 

Then with another gaze and with a long- 
drawn sigh, the Hermit turned away. He eat 
his frugal supper, and then betook himself 
to his low, hard bod. And in the silence of the 
night he thought a voice spoke to him in his 
dreams, and said, ''Lower than the heavens, 
lower than the stars, look, and you shall find 
the Cross." 

Again the Hermit sat at his book, and he 
read still of those who had gone to plant the 
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Cross in distant lands. And the vision which 
rose before him now was not of stars but of 
flowers. He read of a gorgeous blossom which 
seemed to have caught the very reflection of 
that holy Cross and its accompaniments. The 
nails and the hammer ; the thorns and the 
wounds; the apostles that forsook and the 
women that followed; the sorrow that was 
visible and the glory that was as surely there, 
but invisible. All this was portrayed, or fancy 
portrayed it for them, on the petals and anthers 
of a fair but fragile flower. It grew on a clinging, 
climbing plant, and as it smiled down on them 
from its wild festoons, high amongst the forest 
trees, it seemed not of earth but of heaven, and 
they called it the passion-flower. 

" Oh, blessed passion-flower !" cried the Her- 
mit, awestruck and wondering. " And art thou 
too beyond my reach ? Nay, I will go too where 
these holy men have gone. I will brave the 
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perils of the sea. I will travel barefoot over 
rock and mountain, and then I will kiss the 
shadow of the Cross and die." 

But in the dreams of the night the voice spoke 
again : " Nearer than the passion-flower, look 
and thou shalt find that which thou seekest." 

Anxious and troubled, the Hermit arose next 
morning, and too perplexed to study, he wandered 
forth into his garden. It was a simple garden — 
a few herbs, a little patch of vegetables, that 
was all. There were no flowers there. It would 
have been a piece of worldliness to have cul- 
tivated aught so bright and beautiful ; and was 
not worldliness the one thing he was trying to 
root out of his sinful heart ? Even a sense of 
beauty he believed to be, not a thing given by 
God to elevate and make us happy, but a snare 
and a hindrance — a part of the old nature which 
had to be subdued and mortified. 

Yet flowers there were, after aU, in spite of 
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him and all his scruples. Some rich-lookiiig 
yellow wallflowers had grown from the crevices 
of the old stone wall, as in pure mischief, and as 
if they would say, " This fair world is too strong 
for you. We have brought you a bit of bright- 
ness, in face of all your efforts to shut it out. 
God means it. God sends it. We are His mes- 
sage to your heart." 

The Hermit did not hear the message, but as 
they nodded and seemed to snule at him, his 
eye could not help resting for a moment on the 
form of their petals. He started. Yes, there it 
was. The object of his search — the embodiment 
of his life's desire — the Cross. It was stamped 
on the four yellow petals before him. Yes, and 
on each and every one, over and over again, was 
the sacred figure repeated. It was written in 
letters of gold aU over that lonely wall, as well 
as on the starry wonders of the southern sky. 
He knew thi^t the same Hand had done it. 
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and he fell on his knees to pour out his soul 
in prayer and adoration. But what did he see? 
Down deep in the grass there was the Cross 
still! So small, that till he stooped, he saw 
them not ; but with form just as perfect, just 
as complete. There were the flowers of the 
crucifersB — the tiny cress, the delicate and 
fragrant woodrufife, the purple dame's violet, 
the lowly field madder, and many others. It 
was like looking up at the stars, the longer he 
gazed, the more he saw. They were all telling 
the same story, all stamped with the same seal, 
all bearing the same message, and the story and 
the seal and the message were alike — the Cross. 
Nor was this all. As the Hermit kept gazing 
into the green world of life beneath him — wonder 
still greater — he saw that the same sign was on 
the leaves. Here and there were some, not only 
flowers, but leaves, placed cross-wise on their 
stalks, so that should his eye miss it in one 
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direction, it could scarcely fail of being struck 
with it in another. 

" Marvel of marvels !'* exclaimed the Hermit, 
when he was able to speak, " that I should have 
been so blind ! That the desire of my heart 
should be under my very feet, and I knew it not. 
While my thoughts were travelling to the ends 
of the earth, it lay unheeded at my door. For- 
give me, oh, my Lord ! for forgetting that this 
small corner of the earth was Thine, as well as 
the whole mighty globe. Forgive me, that I have 
thought of Thee as a God afar off, and not a 
God at hand !'' 

And the answer came not from the stars, not 
from the passion-flower, but from the wall- 
flower and the woodruffe and their lowly train ; 
not from the vast and the mighty, but from 
the familiar and the commonplace amongst the 
flowers. " Listen, while we tell you the Cross is 
written on the earth as well as on the heaven- 
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Listen, while we tell you, not on the great things 
of the earth only, but on the humblest wayside 
weed. Listen, yet more, when we bid you know 
that even thus in the lowly scenes of daily life 
you would find the boon you seek.'' 

. The Hermit rose from his knees a wiser man. 
He went back to the haunts of men, to his 
deserted home, to his forsaken duties. He 
began a life of love, a life of sympathy, a life of 
self-forgetfulness. He put away his high-flown 
thoughts, and spent his strength for the good of 
others; and day by day, amid those simple acts, 
humble, unnoticed, like the flowers hidden in the 
grass, he found the Shadow of the Cross and 
the presence of the Crucified One. 



" Christ crucified.''—! Cor. i. 23. 
"And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus." — Col. iii. 17. 



PEEPAEATION. 



Two or three large boulder stones were lying 
close together, though there was nothing to 
unite them, in the valley. 

It was a Scotch valley — but not one of those 
fair spots where the stream leaps down so 
joyously, and where the dark bog is lighted up 
with the golden gleam of the yellow asphodel 
and the pale pink flush of the cross-leaved 
heath, and all is so fresh and green. No, it 
was all bare, and brown, and sterile ; nothing 
green there; it only just kept alive. True, there 
was a stream, but it had none of the brightness 
a stream ought to have ; there was no youth 
and no sparkle about it, but just a piece of 
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flowing water getting through its work in the best 
way it could. The water-ousel never dipped its 
snowy breast in the snow-white foam, as if on 
purpose to see which was the whitest, because 
foam there was none. No feathery ferns grew 
in basket-like circles upon its brink, because 
there was no earth for them to grow in. I really 
can't tell you how long the stones had been 
there, nor did the stones know themselves. 
But they were not by any means contented with 
the life they were leading. " What's the use of 
living on like this ?" they said. " Nothing will 
ever come of it. The only chance is that 
perhaps some very wet season a flood may come, 
the stream may swell and swell, and at last 
carry us by main force a little farther down the 
vaUey." 

" Patience," whispered the water spirit, who 
lived on the other side, but could always hear 
when anybody grumbled. ''Things never A<i 
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stop as they are. Little as you may think it, 
they are always growing into something else." 

But the stones did not believe it a bit. 

By-and-by a flood did come, bearing down 
with it from the mountains huge pieces of rock, 
and quantities of loose sand and soil and 
rubbish, which it had washed away, and so 
carried with it in its course. 

It was the stream's turn to complain now. 
"Oh me, what a burden !" it cried. " It is a hard 
case, truly— how shall I bear it? / who was only 
made to leap from rock to rock, with no burden 
but myself to carry;" and the stream groaned 
heavily. 

** Patience," whispered again the water spirit ; 
but there was hardly need, for it did not carry 
the load long. When it reached the spot where 
the stones jutted out across the water-course, 
that was just what was wanted. It was not 
chance; it had been all arranged beforehand. 
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The stream was to carry its cargo just to this 
point, and no farther. The sand and silt and 
soil were stopped by the stones, so that they 
filled up the space between them, and even the 
surface was partly buried under the mass of 
strange materials suddenly brought down in this 
way upon it. 

But the stones were not satisfied even with 
this change in their afifairs. "How stifling!" 
they gasped. " We can hardly breathe. Xhings 
are worse than ever now. We did get air at any 
rate, even if life were a little dull. But now — 
oh dear! oh dear!" 

"Patience," once more murmured the water 
spirit. "Do you think this is all ? you have not 
seen the end yet." 

And in truth the water spirit could see what 
even you and I could not see, let alone the 
stones. There are a multitude of things we 
can't see simply because our eyes are not perfect 

4 
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enough ; and one of the lessons we have to learn 
is that there is something there, even when our 
eyes tell us there is nothing. At the spot of 
which I am speaking the things we could not 
see were the tiny little seeds, or spores, as they 
are called, which were floating about the air, 
invisible, just waiting to find a resting-place to 
suit them. They could not grow upon the 
stones — they knew that, so they did not stoop to 
come* down; but directly the stream left the soil 
there, as we have seen, they sank down upon it 
as a matter of course. Then a shower fell and 
bedded them in, and though there was but a thin 
layer of earth, and the hard stone underneath, it 
was enough for them. They had met with what 
they wanted, their tiny roots began to expand, and 
very soon all over the old boulder stones spread 
a tinge of pale fairy-like green. It was very 
faint at first, but the next year it grew deeper, 
and the year after that deeper still, till at 
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last ever so far off you could see the stones 
looking, not grey but green, and all over them 
were little cushions of moss, like fairy hillocks, 
or just as if the mountains which stood all 
around in solemn grandeur had made a little 
miniature of themselves in these tiny mossy 
hills and valleys. 

But the stones murmured still. "I don't 
see what's the good of growing moss," was their 
complaint. "It's a poor humble thing, and no use 
to anybody." 

" Patience r once more echoed the water spirit. 
But it did not deign to say anything further. I 
suppose it thought by this time the stones ought 
to have learnt that things have a purpose, even 
when we are not able to see what that purpose is. 

Years rolled away; yes, it always does take 
years for Nature to mix up its materials and 
do its work. 

The soil was growing deeper and deeper on 
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the stones, and it was covered now with fragrant 
tufts of wild thyme, and with the sweet purple 
eyebright which never condescends to visit us in 
the south, and bright green grass, and bits of 
many-fingered polypody, and actually a few 
graceful fronds of lady-fern. Not tall and high, 
as you have seen it in the woods, but fragile and 
delicate. As it was, it kept the moss cool, and 
brought its own special contribution to the good 
of all, and added its own special link of beauty. 

And every season, as the little leaves decayed, 
they made so much more soil to be used up next 
year. Thus even death was but to prepare for 
life. 

"Ah,*' cried the wood-pigeon one day, as it 
flew across the valley to the beech trees on the 
other side of the mountain, " what a spot of 
green down there ! I never noticed it before ;" 
and down it swept at once and alighted op the 
stones. It was so cool and pleasant, the wood- 
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pigeon was charmed, and he got up a coo directly, 
though it was contrary to his usual hahits to coo 
anywhere hut in his dear heech trees. He had 
a seed in his mouth, and when he opened it of 
course the seed did not stay there, but down it 
fell into the soft moss below. Presently the 
wood-pigeon flew away, and thought no more 
about it. 

But the little seed was not forgotten neverthe- 
less. It was all part of the plan, and this was 
the little bit the wood-pigeon had to do. Next 
year two twin-like, odd-looking leaves peeped up 
through the moss. Then a little sprout grew 
out of them, and when it was big enough to take 
care of itself, the two leaves, which were its 
nurses and guardians, withered and fell off, 
while the plant grew into a tall, fair young tree. 
It was a sapling ash. It had not much depth for 
its roots, but it pushed its fibres between the 
crevices of the stones, and helped to bind 
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all together, while it managed cleverly enough 
to get all the nourishment it wanted. 

And now, when I visit that far-off valley, while 
all around is sterile as before, there is a green 
island of verdure lying in the midst of it. It is 
rich with ferns of all kinds — ^with heather and 
harebells many; and over them wave the airy 
leaves and winged seeds of the ash-tree, the wind 
whispering through its boughs, and the linnets 
resting there as they flit about in their autumn 
companies. 

I should never have known how it all came 
about if the water spirit had not told me, and so 
I tell it to you. And this is what he said to me 
besides (it is his old story concerning patience) : 
" There is no chance ; it is all preparation. 
Then why be in a hurry ? Why not trust ? Why 
not wait ? Don't you see it is worth trusting for 
— worth waiting for ? Don't you see how things 
shape themselves ? how each does a little bit, 
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and all the little bits together make up the whole 
which God intended ? And be sure of this — that 
just in the same manner, and by just such slow 
degrees, your way is being prepared for youJ" 

" All things work together." — Rom. viii. 28. 
" To prepare a place for you.'' — John xiv. 2. 



WINGS. 



The flower's life was over. It had been the 
nurse of the little seed which it held in its 
bosom. It had spread itself out to the sunshine 
in order that its light and warmth might be sent 
down to the tender germ within ; and at night it 
had folded up its petals, not because it needed 
sleep itself, but for the safety and protection of 
the same infant seed-vessel. Thus it had grown 
and swelled; the flower petals fell off because 
they were needed no more ; then the seed turned 
ripe and brown, and at last it fell to the ground 
too. 

It was the natural course of things, but the 
seed did not know that. " Alas !" it cried, as it 
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lay rotting on the soil, " that I should die on this 
same small plot where I was born ! A few yards 
of this great world is all I have ever seen, and 
now life is over. I have sunk down forsaken and 
forgotten to rise no more, and if this be all, it 
has been a life not worth the living.** 

It mattered not to the seed that it would 
spring up again into next year's flowers ; it did 
not care for immortality and for the feeling that 
its own life would be in some sort renewed in 
the being of its children — it wanted wings. 

" I feel just the same as you do,*' remarked a 
caterpillar who was crawling on a nettle close by. 
'* It is true I can change my place, and I can see 
a little more of the world than you can ; but it's 
a poor sort of life after all, doing nothing but 
eating, and crawling, and going round and round 
one little leaf, and then climbing up the stem to 
another, day after day, all the same. I want to 
get up in the air, as some other creatures do. 
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I wonder why I was made as I am. I do think 
it's very hard !" 

Ah! like the seed-vessel, the caterpillar 
wanted wings. 

A young man was sitting on the bank close by, 
but he saw neither the seed nor the caterpillar, 
much less did he hear their complaints. But 
something of the same kind of thoughts seemed 
to be in his mind at that moment. He had been 
intently watching the clouds fleeting so quickly 
across the sky, his eyes had followed the lark 
as it soared singing towards them, and at last 
he had buried his face in his hands, as if some 
sad and painful feeling were excited by that long 
upward gaze. 

" Why is it,'* he cried, " why is it that out- 
ward things only aggravate the heart's fever? 
Don't talk to me of the soothing power of 
nature ! She only adds fuel to fire. She has no 
pity for, no sympathy with our unfortunate race. 
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The yearnings and the questionings of those 
who look on her she flings ever back as if in 
mockery. Why must the bird soar, while man, 
a creature so much higher and nobler, only 
creeps along the ground? Why must those 
vapoury matters glide along the heights of 
heaven, while we wear our brains out about 
things we should find out at once if only we 
could change places with them ? Why must 
there be so many contradictions, such deep 
mysteries, such bounds and barriers everywhere, 
against which we beat ourselves in vain ? Wliy 
could not things have been made plainer ? 

Wliy " 

I think he might have gone on till now 
with his queries, because nobody who once 
begins to ask why ever knows when to leave off. 
But a gentle breeze had sprung up, and something 
very light and feathery — so light and feathery it 
might have been the brushing of a fairy's wing — 
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came against his hand and made him look up. 
But it was merely a bit of thistle-down flitting 
about hither and thither, just where the wind 
took it. 

Something came between him and the sun- 
hght : what was it ? Nothing remarkable, only 
a butterfly — a common white butterfly — one of 
hundreds of others fluttering up and down, 
zigzag fashion, and hovering over the cabbage 
bed. Strange that such an airy creature should 
be attracted by anything so solid and practical ! 

The young man was about to resume his 
meditations, but the thistle-down had something 
to say to him. 

** BonH you see what I amV murmured the 
downy puff as it glided away. " I have fulfilled 
the yearnings of my race. I can soar as well as 
sink. I mount in the sunshine before I go down 
to the earth's darkness. Fm a winged seed.** 

'' Behold me, behold me !" cried the butterfly. 
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" Behold the crawling caterpillar as another — yet 
the same. I crept amongst the weeds of the 
soil once, but now I can rise whither I will. And 
it was I myself, my very self, which was huddled 
up in the body of the caterpillar. I wanted 
wings, and I have got them ; but yet more, 
I had them then, only I knew it not !" 

Strange, wondrous story! And the human 
creature who longed for wings, would he have 
them too ? Would he ever know that this very 
yearning to rise was the earnest and the surety 
that he would rise hereafter high as his soul 
could desire? Was it possible that he might 
have the rudiments of those wings now, even as 
those of the butterfly lay cramped and crumpled 
under the skin of the caterpillar ? 

Yes, even so. Nature from beginning to end 
seems to have the ideal of wings before her. In 
every department of her wide realm there is 
some type and foreshadowing of it. The plants 
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of the earth have their thistle-heads and their 
feather-freighted seeds flung to the winds of 
heaven in wild profusion. More wonderful still, 
the insect-world has its bright, many-tinted wings 
springing from dark, grovelling grubs. The 
fishes and the animals have it too, in the flying 
fish and flying foxes. Clearest marked of all, 
there are the swift-winged birds, which soar 
where none can follow. 

One and all they are pictures, emblems, steps 
reaching up to man. Sometimes in favoured 
spots, at happy moments, man gets wings even 
here. But it is to his spirit, not to his body. 
And he cannot keep them ; they are too weak to 
bear him long. It is only just a practising for 
a future day, when, body, soul, and spirit, he 
shall mount beyond the stars. 

One of the wisest of his race yearned for them 
long ago, when he said, gazing through the 
dim twilight of those ancient days, that perhaps 
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man might be a higher creature hereafter; 
'perha'ps he might have new powers unfolded out 
of his present ones ; and though now dwelling on 
this small earth like ants, or frogs in a marsh, 
yet perhaps hereafter he might have — ivings. 

And a greater than Socrates made the matter 
quite sure when He told us that we shall be 
equal to the angels, and — that the angels fly 
stviftly. 

" Friend, go up higher." — Luke xiv. 10. 

*' Who shall change our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto His glorious body, accord- 
ing to the working whereby He is able even to 
subdue all things unto Himself." — Phil. iii. 21. 



THE END. 
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